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be quite true ; but it is a remarkable fact that in most languages, and 
probably in all the older ones, there are two such words, having the 
same ultimate meaning, and yet used as though intended to express 
different ideas. 

As little conclusive is the objection that we cannot imagine more 
than one kind of spiritual essence, and that, therefore, the idea of a 
dual spiritual nature in man cannot be true. Such belief is the result, 
not of reasoning, but of mere prejudice, which, if contrary to fact, must 
be got rid of as quickly as possible. We know nothing of spirit in its 
essence, nor what may be the modes of its development. If, there- 
fore, we find certain facts, which cannot be explained without the sup- 
position of there being more than one of such modes, or even spiritual 
essences, we are bound to receive that supposition as a fact, throwing 
on one side all our prejudices, whether they are connected with 
religious belief, or arise from defective scientific education. 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS.* 



The two last livraisons of the Bulletins of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris are now before us, and are fully equal in scientific interest to any 
of the previous publications which have emanated from the same source. 
The lucid and comprehensive exposition of the past labours of the 
Paris Society, with which M. Broca favoured us, and which was pub- 
lished in the last number of the Anthropological Review, has placed 
our readers entirely au courant with the past labours of the French 
Society; and it will be the future task of the editors of the Anthro- 
pological Review to give periodical abstracts of the summarized con- 
clusions which are arrived at in the Quarterly Bulletins of the Paris 
Society. 

Enjoying the high privileges of the presidency in 1863 of M. de 
Quatrefages, with M. Gratiolet as vice-president, M. Broca as general 
secretary, and MM. Trelat and Dally as annual secretaries, the Society 
is as efficiently represented as it was during the years when the 

* Bulletins ile la Societe iV Anthropologic) de Paris. Vol. iv. First aud Socoud 
Fasciculus — January to May, 1803. 
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presidential chair was filled by MM. Martin Magron, Isidore Geof- 
fvoy St. Hilaire, Beclard, and Boudin ; and the fact that more than 
two hundred members are at present enrolled in its books, renders 
the future prosperity of the Society, so long as it shall continue to be 
superintended under efficient management, a question of certain suc- 
cess. The interest which the French nation has long taken in sound 
anthropology, would augur well for the success of the science in that 
country ; and we regret that England has been so tardy in the esta- 
blishment of an Anthropological Society. 

The remarkable work by the Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, on the 
Quiche Language of Central America, forms the subject of an able 
report by M. Pruner Bey. The analysis which he makes of this work 
is of the most lucid character ; and those who have had the patience, 
or the sorrow, to wade through the tedious and turgid platitudes with 
which the abbe has filled his work, will feel a pleasure in reading the 
nine terse pages in which M. Pruner Bey has compressed the few 
known facts respecting the Quiches. M. Pruner Bey concluded his 
abstract of the abbe's generalizations by stating that he had examined 
in the galleries of the Museum twelve skulls of Quiche Indians of 
Vera Cruz, and that he discovered in them characters slightly different 
from those ordinarily assigned to the American cranium; thus, while 
the Mexican skull is brachycephalic, the skulls of the Guatemalan 
aborigines exhibited a type intermediate between dolicho- and brachy- 
cephaly. In a philological sense, while the languages of Mexico and 
of the North American nations are polysynthetic, the Quiche, Maya, 
and the language of Yucatan are analytic ; in the Quiche an idea can 
only be expressed by a periphrasis, which in the Aztec is conveyed 
in one word. The Quiche drama which M. Brasseur publishes, was 
gathered from the tradition of the natives, and written in European 
characters shortly after the period of the Conquistadores. 

M. Pruner Bey also contributes a valuable report on the climate of 
Egypt, on which Dr. Schnepf has recently published a work. Both 
these learned authorities agree that the influence of cold and wet on 
foreigners in hot climates is much more visible than in our latitudes. 
Dr. Schnepf describes, on the banks of Lake Menzaleh, the existence 
of a variety of men entirely distinct from the Arabs ; and he contro- 
verts the opinion of M. Mariette, who considers them descendants of 
the Hyksos. Dr. Schnepf states that the Hyksos were strangers in 
Egypt ; and the most minute researches do not enable us to find in 
this country a single foreign family who have prospered and have 
propagated for many generations. He concludes that the Hyksos, 
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whether they were Shemites or not, do not appear to have escaped 
this law, any more than the modern Greeks and Turks. As regards 
the Jews, Dr. Schnepf denies the cosmopolitism ; and alleging that, 
amongst the Egyptian Jews of the present day, not one can trace back 
their descent to the fifth generation, he condemns the Jews to the 
same destiny as the other immigrants into Egypt — that of extinction. 
M. Primer Bey denies these propositions ; and to his able report on 
the subject we must refer for the arguments which he brings forward. 
Chile, although its zoological and botanical forms of life have been 
long studied with success, has many points of interest yet unascer- 
tained in its anthropology. A commission, consisting of MM. Beclard 
and Rameau, with M. Pruner Bey as reporter, has drawn up a series 
of interrogatories. Taking the Chileno population in 1854 as 1,340,000 
souls, of which 20,000 are foreigners, the population being comprised 
under Europeans born in the country, and Mestizos. There are some 
mulattos, but no negroes; whilst only 10,000 pure Indians still sur- 
vive. The committee put a series of the most searching questions 
respecting the physical characters of the Araucaiios, and contrast the 
frequently divergent statements of D'Orbigny, Dumoutier and Blan- 
chard, Domeyko, Molina, Smith, and Parish. No author states 
whether the Araucaiios are prognathous or orthognathous ; and the 
committee state that no artificial deformation of the skull appears to 
have existed amongst the Chilenos. As regards the religious ideas 
of the Araucanos, no general proposition appears to be laid down ; 
while it is admitted that they believe in a future life, that their Para- 
dise is placed in the west, and that they believe in a good and an evil 
principle. As regards the Mestizos, their females appear less fertile 
than the Spaniards, and their greatest vice is drunkenness. All the 
classes of society include Mestizos, and the race has produced generals 
and other dignitaries. The committee do not correlate this fact with 
the form of government adopted in Chile. The reading of this scries 
of instructions produced an animated debate on the questions relative 
to the colour of the skin, which were alluded to in the report. MM. 
Pruner Bey, Quatrefages, Dally, Trelat, Sanson, Bertillon, D'Omalius 
D'Halloy, and others joined in the discussion, which ultimately cen- 
tered in the question of the "fundamental antithesis" of anthropology 
— monogeny or polygeny. We shall intentionally pass over the discus- 
sion in the present stage of the question, while we express our ad- 
miration for the manner in which the contending parties marshalled 
their arguments. 
M. Primer Bey contributes an entirely original and highly valuable 
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memoir on the hair as a characteristic of human race, examined by mi- 
croscopical researches. The paper is of great length ; it will event- 
ually appear in the Memoirs of the Society. He has compared 
together transverse sections of the hair of twenty-four great races of 
mankind ; and he also describes the hair of various regions of the 
body, and on the head of the anthropoid and other apes. He arranges 
them in a scale, one pole of which is represented by the Papuas, the 
Boschismen, and the Negroes, with flattened felted hair ; the other 
pole being represented by the Polynesians, Malays, Siamese, Japanese, 
Turanians, and the Americans, not excepting the Esquimaux ; all 
these types having rounded, smooth, straight hair. The Aryan races 
are intermediate between these two extremes. The Basques differ 
from the Aryan stock as much in their hair as by their language. 
One single hair, when it presents the average form characteristic of 
the race, can be assigned to its proper ethnic signification. Mixed 
breeds are recognizable by the fusion and juxtaposition of the charac- 
ters inherent in the hair of their parents. We have no doubt that 
this memoir, when all the facts are laid before the scientific public, 
will prove of the most lasting service to anthropologists, as enabling 
them to bring to bear microscopical analysis on the question of ethnic 
distinction. 

M. de Mantegazza sends an amusing memoir on the comparative 
physiognomy of the human races, from which many curious extracts 
may be made. The Negroes have the neck shorter than any race ; 
the Jews shorter than the Russians. The knee is very low in the 
Russians. The Esthonians have the largest feet; Negroes have 
longest, Jews shortest arms. Russians have smallest, Lettons largest 
hands. Russians have greatest, Tshuvashes smallest feet. M. Mante- 
gazza describes the tibia of the Gaucho, which is curved by long 
riding, and his great toe, which is separated from the others by rea- 
son of the small stirrups they use. The inhabitants of St. Kilda, M. 
Mantegazza asserts, have the same conformation, which they have 
acquired by the free use of the great toe, which they employ in climb- 
ing the cliffs to obtain the seafowl on which they feed. M. Jouvencel 
hinted that it would be very interesting to know whether there was 
any trace of heredity in these deformations. M. Gratiolet remarked 
that M. Mantegazza's labour was rather an amusing history of the 
customs, fashions, and caprices of the people which he observed, and 
had no direct connection with human physiognomy; to which the 
learned Italian author had given a signification different from that 
which was generally accepted. 
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The anatomy and physiology of the brain still continues to be the 
subject of elaborate memoirs from MM. Gratiolet and Broca. The 
former gentleman contributes a note on the skull of a paralytic and 
epileptic idiot deprived of speech, in which the capacity of the cranium 
was exceedingly reduced, without attaining absolute microcephaly. 
The right hemisphere of the brain vastly exceeded the left in size. 
M. Broca called attention to the skull of an idiot, a Negro, and a 
Mulatress, in which the cerebral convolutions were strongly marked ; 
and described some diseased brains, in which lesions of the posterior 
third of the third frontal convolution had been accompanied with a 
privation of the faculty of language. 

M. Garrigou laid before the Society some skulls, at least of Mero- 
vingian age, which had been derived from a sepulture near St. Acheul. 
These skulls are of great interest, as well as all the human remains of 
historical age from the locality. Messrs. Duckworth and Turner 
brought the subject before the British Association at Newcastle; and 
we understand that some valuable information will be given shortly 
to the Anthropological Society of London, coincident with the pre- 
sentation of some skulls and other remains of " Gallo-Roman" age 
from St. Acheul, by the President of the Society. 

The human jaw from Moulin-Quignon produced an active debate 
before the Paris Society. On the 16th April, M. de Quatrefages an- 
nounced the discovery of M. Boucher de Perthes. M. Giraldes ob- 
served at the time that the obliquity of the ramus and the form of the 
condyle might be produced by the age of the subject, which should 
be carefully determined before any race-characters should be assigned 
to it. On the 7th May, the adverse opinion of the English palaeonto- 
logists was laid before the Society by M. Giraldes ; whilst M. Broca 
communicated the substance of a letter from Mr. Carter Blake to the 
same effect. M. Broca, in a caustic speech, was inclined to attribute 
some of the scepticism of the British palaeontologists to the influence 
both of the Darwinian and anti-Darwinian schools, which united to 
decry a discovery which was to a certain extent opposed to the con- 
clusions of either party. M. Gosse (fils) laid great stress on the tes- 
timony of the witnesses in favour of the authenticity of the jaw, and 
inquired whether it was expected that M. Boucher de Perthes should 
summon together the suvans of the four quarters of the glob before 
making any new discovery. M. d'Omalius d'Halloy announced that 
the "Abbeville Conference" would shortly be held, and suggested 
the postponement of the debate, which was unanimously acceded to. 
M. Bertillon contributes a most valuable memoir on the method to 
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be adopted in anthropology, in which lie cites an admirable table of 
measurements of the circumference of the thorax in the Scotch militia 
as an example of the method of tabulation and ordination of anthro- 
pological statistics. We regret that our space precludes us from an 
adequate analysis of this most valuable and technical memoir. 

M. Boudin, in a memoir which will appear at length, called atten- 
tion to the singular fact that the number of military exemptions on 
account of height in France has diminished in a remarkable manner 
during the last thirty years, and supported this statement by facts and 
statistics. The average weight of the French soldier, as compared 
with the Indian sepoy, is as follows : — 

Height. Weight, 

metre. kilu. 

Sepoy (Madras) - - - 1-682 50-397 

Sepoy (Bengal) - - - 1-733 58-438 

French soldier (chasseur a cheval de la 

garde) .... 1-079 64-500 

From the above, it will be seen how much heavier and shorter, both 
proportionally and actually, is the French soldier than the Hindu. 

A report on the origin of the nations of French Senegal, by M. 
Simonot, terminates the Bulletin; in which, however, the concluding 
parts do not appear. Senegumbia, according to M. Santamaria, is 
peopled by seven distinct families ; the Berber, Arab, Mandingo, 
Sarajoulet, Peulhs, Yoloffe, and Sherera. M. Santamaria correlates 
these existing types with the descendants of some of the sons of 
Noah, mentioned in the tenth chapter of Genesis. M. Simonot leaves 
to M. Santamaria the entire responsibility of this theory, and proceeds 
at once to the known physical facts. He seems to assign to the 
Negro race in Africa a higher intellectual value than some of his 
contemporaries and colleagues. He lays great stress on the arts of 
tanning, pottery, metallurgy, etc., practised by the Negroes, and 
especially upon their sentiment of music. Although constant nudity 
has excluded from their minds almost every instinct of shame, yet M. 
Simonot brings one instance to the contrary, to which it is our duty 
to assign its full value. The memoir is of the most valuable charac- 
ter, and we hope at some future time to lay before our readers an 
account of its termination. 



